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ADDllESS. 



Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We like to call to mind our common blcss'uigs. 
They warm our patriotism and illuminate our hopes. They 
make us more grateful and more happy, and they urge us to 
grow wiser and better. 

We like to speak of our territx)rial greatness and our military 
strength, of our increasing wealth and our widely extended com- 
merce, but in regard to all these there is sometimes a secret 
misgiving of their enduring value, for they have all, at diflferent 
times, seemed to carry with them the elements of ruin, so that 
however perfect and splendid may have been their maturity, like 
natural fruits, the more foul, unsightly and pestiferous has beea 
their decay. It is here that our anxiety is removed by our con- 
fidence and hope in the blessings of common Education. This it 
is that must train the bodies, minds and hearts of men so that 
they shall grow better, and not worse, under all theii' various 
circumstances. And when christian education and intelligence 
shall become universal then will all other good things receive 
their permanent and enduring value. Then shall our wealth 
and our commerce safely become vast without limit, and our ter- 
ritorial extent, if need be, wide as the sun expands the day. 

It is upon this subject, of common education, that you have 
invited me to address you. It is a subject interesting to you whe 
have given it your attention and your choice, and interesting to 
all who wish well to their country or their fellow men. There i» 
no subject I would more gladly undertake, not because there ia 
any thing new to oflFer you ; for almost nothing remains to be 
said ; but because there is^ so much that remains to be done. It 
may be profitable to point out again some of the more conspicu- 
ous land-marks that may serve to guide your course in this pur- 
suit which you have chosen, so that when you cast off from the 



shore, and, beseeching the blessing of Heaven, commit your bark 
to the waves, you may accomplish a successful and prosperous 
voyage. 

The principal question which I shall ask you to consider is this. 
What is Grood Instruction ? 

Good instruction requires, in the first place, that the teacher 
shall have in his own mind a correct idea of the true end of in- 
struction. 

It is universally admitted that the end of education is, to pre- 
pare youth to act well their part in the future. But there is 
great diversity of opinion as to the particular duties they are to 
be prepared for and the kind of discipline and instruction that 
shall best qualify them. Some prefer that youth who expect to be 
farmers shall be kept continually in those studies most directly 
applicable to that pursuit ; while the merchant is to be educated 
in Arithmetic and Book-Keeping only ; and the Editor of the 
public journal exercised, principally, upon Grammar, Composi- 
tion and Literature. Some recommend such a classification that 
those looking forward to the same calling, shall pursue their 
studies and recreations together, so as to afford a mutual stimu- 
lus and encouragement to each other and grow up with common 
sympathies and magnify their particular business by exclusive at- 
tention. Now, the directing the elementary education to the par- 
ticular business that may be followed in life, is proper only to a 
certain limited extent. Just before leaving school, the youth 
may well enough turn his attention to what belongs particularly 
to the business in prospect. Also, the clergyman, the lawyer 
and the physician must devote themselves steadily to their pro- 
fessional studies. It is properly a part of their business to pre- 
pare themselves the better for it ; and persons in every pursuit 
ought to carry the exercise of this duty with them through life. 
But with these limitations the idea of carrying into the Common 
School, or the Academy, or the College, the particular business 
the youth is to follow in after life and directing all his studies and 
exercises to that end, is exceedingly unwise and mischievous. 
This appears from various considerations. One is, that the de- 
partments of human knowledge are so intimately related that, at 
at least, the elements and some moderate proficiency in all, are 
essential to a good education for every person and every sta- 



tion. Some degree of literary taste and a knowledge of the ap- 
propriate, becoming and beautiful, that has stood the test of ages 
in the public admiration, will not fail of their good influence upon 
the mechanic and the farmer. They will re-appear in their own 
works and make them more interested, perfect and happy in their 
own peculiar calling. A considerable knowledge of physical sub- 
jects and a worthy proficiency in science will furnish the purely 
literary man with a fund of most instructive and elevating topics, 
if nothing else, whereon he may soar so loftily, like a Dick or a 
Chabners, that he shall draw the world after him in his noble 
contemplation. As a general thing, in our Common Schools, or 
Academies, or Colleges, there is not too much study of taste and 
literature to give a due polish and elegance to the practical busi- 
ness man ; nor is there too much of the physical and exact sci- 
ences to inform and discipline the professional and literary man 
and prepare him to labor with system and effect in his own par- 
ticular calling. So it may be safely said that up to tho time of 
leaving school at the academy or the college the various branch- 
es of learning cannot well do without each other. But this is not 
all. Men are to be considered, especially in this free republican 
country, if nowhere else in this world, in a two-fold view, first, 
as earning a living for themselves and their families in the suc- 
cessful pursuit of some honest calling, and secondly, as christian 
men and citizens of the community, and exerting a good or a bad 
influence upon its improvement and happiness, and helping to 
form the example which it holds up to others around, and the 
character which it shall contribute to coming generations. And 
when we speak of public instruction, with this view in mind, 
which seems the more worthy object, to take care to make men 
successful tanners, shoe-makers and farmers, or to make them 
good citizens ! We know that the farmer and the tanner are 
urged on to their pursuits through the greater portion of their 
lives by their daily wants and necessities, but how uncertain is 
the improvement of the character unless it be especially guarded 
and cherished. Which is better, to take care to make a good 
preacher or a sidlful physician, or to see that the individual is 
prepared to act a worthy and noble part as a citizen among his 
fellow men, and to run the risk, after a good foundation has been 
laid, of leaving his success in business to the inducements of du- 
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ty, interest and necessity. It is a defect commonly observed in 
the present results of education that it sometimes narrows the 
bounds of men's sympathies and abridges their usefulness and 
good influence as members of society. They have not suflScient 
acquaintance "with the c vcellent things in any other subject be- 
yond their own immediate calling to attract their interest or gain 
their countenance. The farmer too often thinks the knowledge 
of cultivating the land enough for him and his children, and 
holds the school, the church, and all matters of propriety and 
task in less esteem than he ought. The clergyman labors faith- 
fully at his numerous sermons and talks learnedly oi serious 
things, but too often gives so little heed to the common know- 
ledge and the every-day pursuits and the thoughts and feelings 
of those around him that he loses the strongest bond of imion 
and that most controlling influence which a common knowledge 
would afford him. There is nothing which tends more to harmo- 
nize society, make its interests individual, and widen the sphere 
of good influences than the general custom of educating children 
and youth at the schools and in the colleges together upon the 
same seat and in the same studies. The poor and the humble 
lose a part of their depression and the high and the rich a part 
of their vanity, all extend their observation and knowledge 
among various people and various classes, and all together are 
liberalized and improved. But if both the views already pre- 
sented have little weight, there is another that ought to be con- 
sidered. If youth are to be trained, in their elementary educa- 
tion, with special reference to some one pursuit in life, who shall 
say what that pursuit is to be. Neither parents, nor teachers, 
nor the youth themselves can long foresee the position which 
Providence has designed them to fill with most honor. How 
many there are who begin behind the counter or after the plow, 
who are presently found at the bar or in the halls of legislation, 
controlling the regularly initiated at their will. How many after 
all the steps towards a profession can hardly gain moderate suc- 
cess in any common industry. How many whose wild restless- 
ness has been abandoned to the bench or the work-shop are pre- 
sently found with unbalanced aim, laboring, for want of some bet- 
ter iheme, upon phrenology or mesmerism, or with iron lungs ex- 
pounding the prophesies of Daniel and foretelling the end of the 



world. Thus do men disappoint the expectations of their friends, 
so that with all the pains-taking to instruct youth with particular 
reference to their position in after life, it would often happen, in 
this part of the world, that they would be found in the place the 
very opposite of that towards which all their preparation had 
been directed. As a general thing in regard to the course of 
instruction in our common schools and colleges, it may be said 
that it is well enough adapted to the rudiments of education. 
There is improvement needed, it is true, but it is in the better 
teaching and enforcing the studies pursued, and no other im- 
provement need be spoken of till there is great progress in this. 
Away then with that morbid restlessness at the present state 
of things, and that vain hope for a short and easy course to 
things that are in themselves distant and difficult. The most 
that is needed, both by teachers and scholars, is that they shall 
throw aside all these distracting notions, and go to work with 
diligence and confidence upon what is before them. This will 
make most of the existing defects rapidly disappear. 

Again, in order to gain a correct idea of the true end of in- 
struction, we must consider that it is to afford intellectual and 
moral discipline. It is of less consequence to fill the mind with 
information and knowledge. That matter will take care of itself 
when the capacity is properly developed. It is in this as in many 
other things which we clearly understand. The blacksmith can- 
not work steadily through the long day at his anvil without any 
previous practice or discipline. Nor is the carpenter expected 
to work easily and successfully at his caUing until he has pushed 
the plane and used the saw many a day and strengthened his 
endurance sufficiently for his purpose. It is quite unaccounta* 
ble that there should be such a common impression that the 
mind follows different laws in this respect from the body, and 
owes little to exercise and discipline, but acts by a kind of inhe- 
rent and miraculous energy. This false notion is one great ob- 
stacle in the way of a higher education. It besets the youth 
from the primary school to the end of college, and in one way or 
another his faith and confidence is diminished, and he is led to 
walk fastidiously, lest he should waste some hard study on a sub- 
ject he mainover need to apply in his business ; as if mental ef- 
fort of all kinds was so much wasted out of the capital stock that 
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could never be restored. This hostile sentiment will beset you 
on every hand. It will be one of your highest achievements to 
correct it. Parents will be inclined to estimate ihe progress of 
their children by their increasing information, and measure their 
capabilities by their power of memory. But mental strength, en- 
durance and comprehension that shall make them valiant in what- 
ever they may undertake in the future, and which is the principal 
thing, they will not seem to understand or appreciate. There is 
an excessive anxiety that the youth shall become a great man 
before he is ready to begin to act a man's part. He must be 
kept all the time doing something while a student, and not pre- 
paring to do, and the consequence is that he is never prepared. 
The well formed taste, the correct judgment, the power of close 
and severe attention and long continued mental effort, which are 
amply sufficient without any knowledge at all, if we can suppose 
such a case, to place the possessor among the very foremost of his 
times, are not valued or sought for. Education, in this respect, 
is greatly defective. The means are not applied with a correct 
idea of the object they should secure. If any proof of this is re- 
quired, we have only to cast our eyes around on the number of 
those who have had good opportunities for mental culture. How 
small a proportion show the evidence of a well disciplined mind. 
In whatever is undertaken, what an evident want of steady and 
single attention, what a multitude of irrelevant matters are 
brought in without taste, proprieiy or judgment, what a want of 
system, what a tedious prolixity appears on every hand ! It is 
not so much knowledge that men lack. They have too much of 
a certain kind of knowledge. They would be wiser men if they 
had less of it. In their attempts to keep pace with the thousand 
exciting matters of the day, they are all the time crowded and 
burdened with more than they can make a good use of. We 
hear a great deal said of the multiplied advantages and means of 
education at the present day. But these are too often, through 
incorrect views of the subject, made obstacles and difficulties in 
the way, instead of being turned to good account. The flood ef 
exciting things from far and near is suffered to disturb and con- 
fuse all ranks and classes. Even the school, in its quiet retreat, 
does not escape. The careful observer will hardly hesitate to 
dedare, that there are not in proportion one^half as many well 
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educated men now as there were fifty years ago. That i^, there 
are not half as many who are well qualified, by their inteUectaal 
discipline for the prompt and efficient accomplishment of what* 
ever they may undertake. Great men do not excel others so 
much in the amOimt of knowledge they possess as in the ability, 
to gain whatever knowledge they have most need of, and to iq>- 
ply it with singleness, judgment and eJFect. 

There is still another object that should not be lost sight of in 
preliminary education. It is that the youth should be inspired 
with an ardent love of knowledge and improvement. These are 
part of the pleasant fruits of our labors, and it is not the object 
of education to restrain our natural thirst for knowledge, but to 
make it more discriminating, temperate and useful. The youth 
who leaves his studies .with the idea that he has finished his edu- 
cation has gained very little advantage, no matter how successfiil 
he has been in other respects. He carries away very little real 
value unless he takes also with his other acquirements an ardent 
zeal for improvement. This must be infused in order to perfect 
through life what is begun in the school, otherwise those feeble 
elements and dim outlines traced upon the forming character will 
soon fade and disappear. 

The first thing then, that lies at the foundation of good instruo* 
lion is that the teacher shall have in his own mind a correct idea 
of the true end of instruction, which is to prepare youth to act 
well their part as citizens in the community, to afford th^m intel- 
lectual and moral discipline, and enkindle in their bosoms such a 
love of knowledge and improvement as shall carry them along in 
a course of honorable progress through life. 

In the second place, copious knowledge is necessary to good 
instruction. A long, experienced, and distinguished teacher de- 
clares that copious knowledge lies at the foundation of all good 
instruction. 

It is sometimes said that tact and skill in teaclung will go a 
great way and make up for a deficiency of knowledge. TbeitB 
is no doubt these qualities will do a great deal witb * little ma- 
terial. But if so, how much more usefulness and effieai^y will 
they add to abundant knowledge. It is very rairo to fto4 » 9» 

<^ tack peculiar temper of siind tiust he nSk ftot ]vpTt m 

2 
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able and profitable teacher of that subject in which he is thor- 
oughly versed and liberally informed. It is of consequence that 
the teacher should be above the standard to which he is expected 
to elevate his class. The business of instruction is no heedless 
pastime. In all subjects the scholar must be watched with a 
qtdck perception and checked with a prompt and ready hand 
from his constant tendency to deviate to the right hand and the 
left and kept in the middle highway of his pursuit. Who can do 
this easily but the teacher of copious knowledge ? And who 
knows best where the middle highway lies ; he who has only trav- 
elled through it, or he who, besides that experience, has also 
surveyed all the surrounding country, and contemplated the 
journey from all the overlooking hills ? With such a guide ev- 
ery step is progress in the right direction. For instance, in 
teaching the subject of Arithmetic, some may suppose it will an- 
swer very well to know the rules and be able to work the exam- 
ples. But in such a case it generally happens that both teacher 
and scholar move carelessly and without much interest over the 
simple rules and fractions and all the more useful parts of the 
book, and come down with great zeal upon the Progressions, Po- 
sitions, and Almanac questions in the last part, and finally close 
the book with a kind of triumph at having discovered its myste- 
ries and got possession of its jewels. The ambition excited leads 
them to other books till Welch, and Walsh, and Adams, and 
Greenleaf, and the whole catalogue of Arithmetics are despoiled 
of this kind of treasure. Such instruction is liable to two very 
serious objections. The simple and most useful rules are never 
well learned, and although the student may solve the difficult 
problems with considerable skill, yet he cannot even write figures 
so that others read them with tolerable convenience, or cast the 
interest on a note with sufficient promptness to encourage his 
friends to request such a favor a second time. What he ought 
to know from the book is not well enough understood to be of 
much practical utility. The next objection is, that the student 
becomes impressed with the idea that the point of the subject 
lies in the difficult problems and more complicated rules, that are 
often feebly demonstrated, and injudiciously placed in the Arith- 
m^tto vhen they belong more properly to some other subject. 
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He looks upon the subject as a kind of collection of Hobbs' locks 
to be picked for the exercise of his skill. And this is not all the 
disadvantago. The student often carries the same idea into other 
matters and looks for the point and substance of everything else 
in some cunning riddle or mysterious puzzle. False views of 
many things will stand in the way of his success and usefulness. 
In the ordinary business of life men will not seem to succeed so 
much from upright conduct and industrious habits as from luckjr 
thoughts and out of the way expedients. But the well-taught 
pupil is made to place more importance upon the elements of the 
subject, and to spend the time which others devote to the difficult 
problems upon higher subjects where the difficulties properly be- 
long, and are easily overcome. He learns and feels that the 
subjects of study are not made up of riddles and mysteries, and 
that patient attention makes everything alike clear and compi*e- 
hensible, whether it be Colbum's Fii-st Lessons or the Transcen- 
dental Analysis, and whether it be a school-task or an enterprise 
in active life. 

A teacher also wants copious knowledge so as to furnish abun- 
dant illustration. Different minds are differently affected by the 
same view of a subject, and that teacher has a great advantage 
who can furnish the illustrations which suit the occasion. Some 
subjects need to be expanded and enlivened so that the barren 
mcagemess with which they first strike the learner shall be cov- 
ered with some degree of life and interest. Others appear com- 
plicated and confused and are to be condensed, and thrown into 
a single sentence or a single word. How can the teacher of 
narrow knowledge do this well ? Suppose a class are reciting in 
Geography. The lesson in the book may be interesting, but how 
much more so if the teacher's extensive knowledge of the history 
of the region and of travellers' accounts of the appearance and 
manners and customs enable him to add some pleasing informa- 
tion of his own. How much such assistance would add to the 
ordinary lessons on the Geography of Holland, Italy, or Switzer- 
land. 

There is another reason why the teacher ought to be liberally 
informed. It is, that knowledge is eloquent. Whatever a 
man is full of, will be impressed upon others in many wayi. It 
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will fteem to clothe him like a garment. How much the trades, 
professions and pursuits of men contribute to give them charac- 
ter. The farmer, the clergyman, and the trader cannot meet 
you without recalling to your mind much that belongs to their 
rariotts pursuits. They may not speak of them, but the engross- 
ing subject of the mind will speak through the dress, the coun- 
tenance, the gait, the language, and almost every motion. So is 
the co|Hous knowledge of the good teacher. It is eloquent 
though he may not be upon that subject. Every anecdote and 
illufttration has some turn or allusion that calls it to mind. This 
is true in regard to the branches commonly taught in the school, 
but it is especially important in regard to manners and propriety, 
and in regard to moral and religious instruction. Copious know- 
ledge on these important subjects cannot well be supposed to ex- 
ist without a practical illustration of them in the life and conduct 
of the teacher. And it will be found that the most valuable in- 
struction in these things, which do more than all besides in form- 
ing a truly excellent character, is given more by the example, 
intercourse, and silent eloquence of worthy and respected men, 
than by all the books and lessons recited ever so much. The 
influence of correct and copious knowledge cannot be concealed. 
It will exert its power though its possessor may be unconscious 
of it. 

Again, copious knowledge is useful to show the perfection of a 
subject and make it attractive. Almost every subject when seen 
in its highest perfection becomes so beautiful and fascinating that 
it immediately enkindles a desire to comprehend and partake of 
its excellencies. Even the severe subject of Geometry when 
iteen in all its simplicity and completeness, when the absence of 
everything but what is strictly essential, and the absolute certain- 
ty of the demonstration is observed, it becomes interesting and 
admirable in itself, as, in many respects the most perfect human 
Beience and the standard model which all others may emulate, 
but can never equal. So it is with music. It has a degree of 
interest in itself. But when a Paganini or a Jenny Lind show 
its highest perfection, every body is in raptures and feels an im- 
{)ul8e towards the art. The boys will bring into use again their 
ip)d akindonod instnuiieiits, and all the children about tho atretti 
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will try to sing and repeat the raptarous strains, and never ^ve 
up their efforts till the remembrance of the divine perfection has 
faded from their memory and ceased to excite them. So it is 
with Painting and Sculpture. Artists visit Florence and Rome 
that they may look upon the master-works of Titian, Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, and there they see such expression and such exe- 
cution as they had no conception of before. It is like a discovery. 
They feel themselves raised at the sight to a higher world, and at 
once agitated by new impressions and driven by new impulses. So 
is the perfection of all subjects. I might make the attempt to teach 
good reading and good speaking with a very limited knowledge 
of the subject of elocution. I might go through most of the ior 
struction and gain moderate success. But when the subject ap- 
pears in its perfection in the hands of a proficient in the sciencei 
when all that is mirthful, gay, grand or terrible in human ex* 
pression is made to pass in review at the hands of a master, you^ 
Ladies and Gentlemen, will bear me witness that the subject itself 
becomes irresistible, and there is nothing for the time being that 
we feel such a strong desire to gain for ourselves. One such 
view as this of almost any subject is a guaranty of very consider 
rable success. 

For these reasons it is that good instruction requires copious 
knowledge, that the teacher may have a quick perception of the 
precise cour^ the scholar ought to pursue, that he may abound 
in various illustration, that the subject may be eloquent in Im 
hands, and that he may show somewhat of that perfecticm of it 
which is always enchanting to the view. Sut the teacher will 
ask, jiiow is it possible at first to gain this copious knowledge oa 
all the subjects taught ? It will be impossible, and the teacher 
xaay well say that h^ feels embarrassed on those he is most &mi» 
liar with. It is here that lies the teacher's task. Here is lue 
duty and labor, to improve himself by constant study, and never 
think the work done while there is anything before him to be 
learned. This disposition more than anything else will charao- 
tecize the good teacher, whose reward will be great both in the 
gratitude which others will bestow and in the knowledge which 
he will gain for himself. 
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It remains to be added that good instruction requires enthusi- 
asm in the pursuit. The teacher must feel and act as if the pur- 
suit of the scholar wsus the most useful and practical, the most 
necessary and profitable, and the most interesting and delightful 
in the world, and he eannot well avoid doing so if he aims faith- 
fully at the requisites already mentioned. There is nothing so 
easily diffused as this spirit of enthusiasm, and when it once pre- 
vails among scholars half the labor of teaching is accomplished, 
and their progress made more certain and encours^ng. 

Engaged and interested as you are in public instruction, I 
have deemed no subjects more worthy of your frequent and care- 
ful consideration than these I have mentioned, namely, what is 
good instruction, and how much it rests on a correct idea in the 
teacher's mind of its true object, on his copious and increasing 
knowledge, and his enthusiasm in the pursuit. You will not find 
that others will always agree with you, or sympathize with you 
in these views. There will be various opinions in the community 
that will oppose you, not founded on careful reflection, but form- 
ed hastily and upon prejudice or indulgent feelings towards chil- 
dren. One of the most common of these is the popular fallacy of 
practical subjects in education. There is such a predisposition in 
the minds of many persons in favor of or against this or that sub- 
ject as being more or less suited to the wants of practical life, 
that scholars can rarely have the opportunity of pursuing any 
branch for any considerable time with the steady confidence and 
encouragement of all around them. They are greatly disturbed, 
perplexed and encouraged in their neglect of the study by the 
doubts and objections that reach them. Now, so long as the 
teacher keeps in mind the due exercise of all the intellectual and 
moral faculties it is of much less consequence than is generally 
supposed what is the subject taught. Let it be Geography or 
History, Arithmetic or Greek and Latin, they are all practical 
and just so far practical as they are well and thoroughly studied 
and no farther. And in this fact lies the chief utility of all the 
branches of common education, for it is not knowledge, as the 
distinguished Arnold has observed, but the means of gaining 
knowledge that you have to teach. It is, by no means the youth 
who can do all the examples in the Arithmetic that the merchant 



will prefer to introduce into his business. It is he who knows 
how to attend well to whatever is given him in charge and to 
gain the knowledge requisite for its accomplishment. It will be 
one of your highest and most beneficial duties to correct these 
wrong views in the community, and gain the favor and co-opera- 
tion of all. People ought to understand what kind of education 
is useful and practical, and then a common sentiment in its favor 
would make it still more so. But this is not all you are to guard 
against. There are some teachers who affect to despise many 
subjects and many things that are really useful. They will 
themselves yield too much to their prepossessions. Teachers 
cannot be supposed to know all subjects equally well or enter 
upon all with an equal zeal. But if the great object of instruc- 
tion is kept in view and all the departments duly attended to, 
there is no great disadvantage in making a particular branch 
prominent and directing towards that for a time the interest and 
enthusiasm which it would be impossible to excite upon all at 
once. This is what most of us would be likely to do, and per- 
haps it is on the whole the better course. A single branch in 
this way is made to answer many of the most important purposes 
of education. But while one subject is elevated above the rest 
let there be no indifference, distaste or prejudice cast upon other 
things equally worthy. Nothing is a more certain mark of an 
illiberal and imperfect teacher. 

In conclusion, let us consider what is public instruction and 
public improvement, and what it has to do with the welfare of 
mankind. Where is it that we live ? Amidst the civilization of 
more than thirty centuries, each contributing in its turn more or 
less, to multiply the resources of our enjoyment and enlarge the 
means of our happiness. From one we have learned to build 
houses, from another how to introduce into them the proprieties 
and elegancies of life. One has given us the arts and trades, 
another the treasures of intellectual and moral cultivation. All 
in turn have done more or less for our advantage. And while 
we enjoy these gifts, let us with devout hearts express our grati- 
tude by doing something that shall add to our own well-being 
and that of coming generations. 
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